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bottomed invasion boats in shallow waters, pounce on their ports,
shipping and arsenals and generally keep the French in a constant
state of tension and confusion. In the event of a landing they were
to transport picked troops by sea and to harass the enemy's rear.
General Sir Charles Grey, commanding the south-eastern District,
issued from his headquarters at Barham Court, Canterbury, special
instructions to all troops in danger zones to train men for such
operations. They were to carry only blankets, haversacks and
canteens: " not one woman/' it was added, " must on this occasion
accompany the soldiers. .. . The General is sure that every thinking
good soldier will readily see the convenience to themselves and
propriety of this order and cheerfully submit to a short separation." l

These vigorous offensive measures commended themselves to
Secretary Dundas, who was indeed their principal patron and pro-
tagonist. First nurtured in the school of Chatham, he was a strong
believer in the principle that the worst defence is to sit still and let
the enemy attack. " Our Army is a very small one," he told his
colleague of the Admiralty, whom he was constantly favouring
with his projects, "but we must make the best use we can of it with
a view to the joint defence of Great Britain and Ireland, compre-
hending under that view some mode of at least alarming our
enemies along the coast." His rnind was full of projects for sinking
old ships in the mouth of enemy ports, landing small raiding par-
ties and testing, in his own words, how far Calais or Boulogne or
Gravelines might be proper subjects for a few bombs or fireships.2
" We cannot so effectually annoy the enemy," he wrote, " or keep
alive the spirits of our country as by constant and unremitting
offensive operations during the whole summer/'3 But the weak-
ness of Dundas's method of waging war was that its technical
execution never came up to its strategic conception. Incurably a
politician, he never grasped the overriding necessity for flawless
accuracy of detail that even the simplest operation of war requires.
Any expedient or compromise which promised to avoid or turn
a difficulty satisfied his mind, and he left the rest to hope.

In April, encouraged^ by a successful bombscdment of Havre,
where a small French invasion force was waiting to attack the
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